REMINISCENCES

Cushman did by the force of mere dramatic mastery
contrive to make Claude Melnotte's rantings appear for
the moment the natural expression of the man's feelings.
There is a scene in the earlier part of the play where the
hero's mother comes in and finds Claude engaged in
painting from memory the portrait of his adored one,
the unapproachable Lady of Lyons. The mother re-
monstrates with him after the simple and tender fashion
of melodramatic mothers, and asks him why he wastes
his time in dreaming, and painting, and writing verses
to a woman who never thinks of him. Then Claude
replies, with some words of lofty eloquence, which it
would be hopeless for me to attempt to reproduce, but
which begin with the question: 'Do the stars think of
us ?' and then goes on to argue that nevertheless we
may gaze on them. Now the great actors whom I have
seen playing the part always seemed to feel bound to
rise to the full height of the melodramatic situation, and
accordingly declaimed Claude Melnotte's words with a
grandeur worthy of the hero and the hour. But Miss
Cushman did nothing of the kind. Without starting
from her seat to give full stage effect to the declamation,
she merely glanced over her shoulder at the mother
Melnotte, and put her questions in a sweet, half playful,
half melancholy tone, as of one who knows Ms own
weakness, and is not prepared to make any solemn argu-
mentative stand in its defence, but tenderly caresses it,
feeling that he cannot part with it, and would not if he
could. This kind of note ran through the whole per-
formance, and pleaded humanly for even its most stilted
passages. I am afraid that no dramatic power could
quite reconcile me to Claude Melnotte; but I pay my
tribute to the genius of Charlotte Cushman when I say
that she actually, for the time of each performance,
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